meeting might end it. He assured them that any offers
likely to lead to lasting peace would be welcomed, at
once carefully considered or debated (if they had to be
debated) in the friendliest possible way. He had no
wish to try to white-wash his party; it had been guilty
of crimes; there was no sense in denying that. Well, let
that acknowledgment show that the wrong and the folly
of crime were now recognised. Let both sides have done
with crimes and see if frank friendship might not achieve
what centuries of bitterness and bloodshed had not
achieved. He asked that the proposals of the Green
Faction might now be laid before the citizens.

Theodora thought that he had spoken perhaps two
minutes too long. Her theatrical past had given her a
shrewd sense of how and when to leave off. She wished
that she had had the rehearsal of him; she would have
condensed and pointed his remarks, and ended on a
stronger note. There was much applause for Justinian
from the supporters sitting beside him; the House was
silent, though it had approved him. The Greens were
silent; the women in the gallery chattered. In the
silence Theodora could hear disparaging remarks about
Justinian, why was he not wearing purple, why was he
always reading law or talking to priests? "A very feeble
speech, if you ask me," one woman said. Another said:
"That he had this Sardican accent which made every-
one sick. This man to come dictating to a man like
Nicanor to make peace. I hope Nicanor puts him in his
place."

The talk buzzed for some moments, then all saw that
Nicanor, after whispering to some of his friends and,
casting a glance or two over his shoulder, was about to
rise. He had a waxen tablet in his hand; on it he had
jotted some heads of paragraphs. He rose suddenly to